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AGNES ADDISON. 


(Continued from page 154.) 


WHEN Agnes awoke next morn-| 
ing, she found they had anchored in 
the beautifully romantic harbour of 
Lerwick. The scene which met her 
view when she came on deck was truly 
delightful; the sun rose in unclouded 
majesty on a tranquil and_ beautiful 
world ; not a breath of wind fluttered 
on the surface of the water; the har- 
bour was covered with vessels, while 
innumerable small boats skimmed the 
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waves toand from the shore. On one 
side lay the town, confusedly scattered 
for more than a mile along the shore, 
at the foot of a gently rising hill, 
whose green top was seen peering 
above. At the northern.extremity, on 
& little eminence, stood Fort Char- 
lotte, a neat little fortress ; and on the 


south, a handsome house, surrounded’ 


by gardens and green fields 5 a number 
of little hamlets were scattered about ; 
the beautiful verdure of whose fields 
and meadows enlivened the naturally 
sombre tint of the hills. Agnes went 
on shore, but could hardly gain a pas- 
sage through the busy crowd that 
~ blocked up the narrow street. She 
was conducted, with her’Servant and 
child, to the only inn in the town, 
which was crowded with officers and 
men from the ships of war; and pre- 
sented a scene of confusion and uproar 
\she could hardly support. 
Though Agnes felt the warmest at- 
shment for the place where her hus- 
nd was born, she was well aware that 
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she should renounce all refined society 

by settling there ; she was resolved not 

to associate with people of the first cir- 

cle in the place, even should they 

deign to take notice of her; she knew 

Captain Henry had no near relative 

alive when he last visited Zetland; and 

she was not sanguine enough to sup- 

pose the fisherman’s cot would produce 

many souls like Malcolm Henry’s. 
As she recollected the name of the pa- 
rish where he was born, she determin- 
ed, if possible, to live on the very spot 
which had been the scene of all his jn- 
fant sports and pleasures. With this 
resolution, she resorted to the place, 
which she found highly romantic, but 
wild and uncultivated. She inquired 
for the cottage which had formerly be- 
longed to William Henry and Ella Ro- 
bertson: it was readily shewn to her, 
and she found no difficulty in prevail- 
ing on its present inhabitants, a poor 
old widow and her grand-child, whom 
she provided with another cottage 
equally as good, to give her possession; 
and on the very spot where the hut had 
stood in which Malcolm Henry was 
born, she caused to be erected an ele: 
gant little house, in the cottage style. 
—It was situate on a gently rising hill, 
the soil of which was excellent, and 
which was soon converted, by the taste 
of Agnes, into a wilderness of flowery 
sweets. Behind the hill arose a steep 
and abrupt mountain, on whose dark 
brown sides the grey mists rolled 
gloomily along, and the wandering 
clouds rested on its lofty summit. One 











side of the mountain appeared sudden- 
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ly broken into wild and tremendous 
cliffs, where the eagles of heaven built 
their nests, and nursed their callow 
young. They overhung the waves of 
the Ailantic; whose bosom presented 
an unruffied mirror to the golden haired 
sun, when he arose in splendour on the 
world, or the pale queen of night, and 
the countless stars of the firmament! 
At other times, when the angel of de- 
struction rode on the whirlwind, it 
dashed its foaming billows on their 
rocky base with ceaseless fury, while 
their roaring was echoed through the 
yawning cavities, like the deep-mouth- 
ed thunder. A narrow but rapid stream 
rushed down the side of the mountain, 
and winding, with a gentle murmur, 
round the hill, and a little from the 
front of the cottage, where a rude, but 
rather lofty wooden bridge, was thrown 
over it, proceeded to the sea, where 
it emptied its little tributary stream. 
its banks were variegated with every 
flower and shrub which Agnes found 
natural to the soil, or could possibly 
adapt to it. In front of the house the 
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prospect was bounded by a gradually | 


rising hill, which was covered almost 
to the top by scattered hamlets, corn 
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reading and needle work ; at the same 
time endeavouring to impress upon 
their ductile minds sentiments of reli- 
gion and virtue. 

«(To be continued, ) 


a > GP 
THE MAN OF VIRTUE. 


The two grand constituents of this 
character are, a sound intellect, and an 
upright mind—Either quality alone is 


He must praise with warmth the good 
actions of his rival and enemy 
speak of their faults without pride or 
ill nature ; he must not exaggerate the 
merits, or extenuate the defects in the 
conduct of his friends :—Such virtue 











| they good or bad : 
| possessed of both, he may 





fields and fine meadows. ‘The little 
garden which surrounded the house, | 
was laid out with taste, and every thing | 
this cold northern climate could -pro- | 
duce, was reared with great care. In 
short, this little spot wanted nothing 
but wood to complete its beauty. The 
summer, to be sure, was short, but Ag- 
nes seemed to enjoy it more on that 
account ; and the long winter was be- 
guiled of half its gloom by her books, 
her pencil, needle, music, her domes- 
tic concerns, and the delightful prattle 
of her lisping Ella. In this sweet soli- 
tude Agnes passed her.days in peace ; 
some of her time she set apart for vi- 
sits to her poor neighbours, whose 
comforts she every way in her power 
endeavoured to increase. She every 
day took the little girls, of the most de- 
serving of those in the neighbourhood, 


must be the result of the combination 
of a sound intellect and an upright 


‘mind; the one is a quality of the head 


which defends us from error, the other 
from the influence of our passions, be 
Unless a person is 
be a man of 
understanding, but a slave to his pas- 
sions ; or honest, but deficient in saga- 
city :—The former character. may be 
vicious with design, the latter through 
ignorance and simplicity—but the con- 
junction of a sound head and an honest 


| heart forms acompletely virtuous man, 
| too wise to be deluded by error, and 
| too firm in his principles to be shaken 


by passion. 
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ALBERT AND JESSY.—( Concluded. ) 


“ Jessy did not die then, though she 
/recovered but slowly: I used to go 
_and sit with her ina little arbour, which, 
in happier days, Albert had built for 
us. Jessy loved this place, though it 
but nursed her sorrow: Sometimes 
she would smile, just so sweetly, so 
sorrowfully, as you do, Lady Con- 
stance, when I used my simple endea- 
vours to amuse her: Heaven knows I 
have often laughed when my heart has 








/my tears, merely to raise a smile cy’ 
her sweet pale face—But I zm afrai 








and gave them some instructions in 
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| tire you with my longystory ; it is m 
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insufficient to produce a man of virtue : . 


she must . 


been so fuil that I could scarcely retain’ 
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B nance of the object before us, the well- 
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,|most finished. One beautiful morn- 
ing we were wandering on the banks of 

e lake, and Jessy, being fatigued, 
sat down on a little grassy mound by 
the side of the water: I sat down too, 
and we were enjoying the freshness of 
he air, when a poor soldier came to- 
wards us to ask for alms. We arose 
and approached him; his hat com- 
pletely shaded his face, and his tatter- 
ed regimentals were foreign ; he bowed 
humbly, and lifting his hat to speak to 
us, Jessy beheld, in the pallid counte- 


known features of her long lamented 
Albert: She could not sustain it ; she | 
fell tothe ground in convulsions, and 
was conveyed home senseless—The 
fever returned—Oh! Lady Constance, 
in three days after, my hapless sister 
expired in the arms of her heart-broken 
father ! He wished to die too, but I 
prayed him to live for my sake: We 
got him at last into his own chamber ; | 
lucky it was we did, for I thought my 

heart would burst ; when, to complete 
our misery, I beheld the breathless bo- 
dy of Albert brought in by the servants. 
The silver waters of the lake had re- 
ceived his last sigh: He had once more 
seer. his Jessy, and it was all he wished: 
A traitor to his country, his life wasfor- 
feited, and Albert would not bear anig- 
nominious death—Poor Albert! Poor 
Jessy! one grave received them ; one 
willow hungoverthem both. My father 
was saved the pain of knowing his death 
till some time after; but his heart was 
broken; all my cares could not suffice ; 
his wishes were centered in the grave 
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MISCELLANY. 


[We present to our readers the following spirited 
vindication of the equality of the sexes, without 
comment. It is an extract of a letter Jrom an 
accomplished lady, to her brother, who bad ex- 
pressedit as his opinion, that the female wae 
by nature inferior to the other sex. } 

In endeavouring to refute the pretensions of 
your sex to superiority in every office of life, 1 
wish to call your attention not to particular in- 
stances of female’ excellence, but to mankind 
in general, and then to ask you whether those 
qualities which nature, education, and custom 
have allotted to women, are, in the eye of un- 
prejudiced reason, less useful, or less virtuous, 
than those which the men have appropriated to 
themselves ? If they are not, where is the in- 
feriority of women—in what respect are they 
less honourable, and in what consists your 
vaunted greatness? Is it in bodily strength ? 
There we allow your superiority. Is it in bold- 
ness and courage? There too we disclaim all 
pretensions. Is it in all those arts which meli- 
orate, improve, and embellish life? Pardon 
meé if I say, we cannot there allow you an 
equality. We pretend not to the glory of de- 
stroying the human race, nor delight in the 
fields of carnage and slaughter ! Nor do we as- 
pire to the merit of negotiating selfish and illi- 
beral systems of policy, or forming plans for 
the desolation and conquest of nations. In the 
acquisitions of science, we confess that your 
superior advantages of education, and favoura- 
ble circumstances for improvement, raise you 
above us ; yet, when we allow this, we must, 
assert that our natural abilities are equal to 
yours. To your corporeal strength we oppose 
our gentleness ; to your boldness in encounter- 
ing difficulties, our fortitude in sustaining 
them ; and to your superior advantages of edu- 
cation, our docility, our vivacity, and, in ge- 
neral, our taste and delicacy. Take, then, all 
the superiority you have to boast of. Your 
strength, which enables you to traverse the 
ocean, and to endure the rigours of the most 
inclement skies, in the pursuit of ambition or 
avarice. Take those mental acquifements, in 
which nature formed us to excel; and in 
which, in defiance of every discouragement 
and difficulty that a confined or perverted edu- 
cation places in our way, many of our sex have 
fisen to deserved eminence. Take your boast- 
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with Jessy. Dying, he bequeathed me 
to the guardianship of your father; and 
now, Lady Constance,youknow my sad 
Story; you too have wept for the sorrows 
of Jessy! She paused—Lady Constance 
wiped away the tears that bathed the 


ed learning, which too frequently inflates you 
‘with arrogance, or depresses you with the 
weight of fastidiousness. Take your ungovern- 
able passions, your power to rule, and your li- 
cense to commit evil without restraint. Take 
too all the demi-men of antient or modern story, 
| whose names are recorded in earthly annals 5 
| give to us the credit of those millions of virtu- 





sweet countenance of the youthful nar- 
ratress, She pressed her tenderly to her 
som, and endeavored to console her, 


Fai for the rest of the evening Agnes | 


"9, only weep and sigh—Poor Al- 
Poor Jessy 
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ous females whose names are written in Hea- 
| ven; grant to us our patience under affliction ; 
| our fortitude in suffering ; our gentleness ; our 
)}tenderness.; our subdued or well regulated 
| passions ; and our virtuous conduct; allow us 
‘these, and we can fee! no inferiority, Our de- 


partments in the world are, indeed, different; 





| but if well filled, equally great and respectabie. 
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POETRY. 
For the Fuvenile Port-Folio. 
STANZAS. 
MY cradle was the couch of care, a 


And sorrow rock’d me in it, 
And joy would never smile so fair, 
But ’neath the frowns of black despair, 
It chill’d, it fled, nor rested there 
To cheer one lonely minute. 
And still through life, when childhood fled, 
My hours to woe were given, 
And though, where rosy pleasure led, 
I foremost rush’d, to pleasure dead, 
By pangs, which cool reflection shed, 
My anguish‘d heart was riven. 
Love came—bright fancy’s dreams attend, 
And join’d their mystic pow’r; 
Each smiling face then s€em’d a friend, 
And while to woman’s smiles I’d bend, 
I thought them true, to never end, 
But short, alas ! their hour. 
Yet srill will shine, Hope’s lovely star, 
My erring steps attending, 
And ’mids: my souls tumultuous war, 
Its radiance beaming from afar, 
Sees me still yok’d to woman’s car, 
At beauty’s shrine still bending. 
My soul is like the troubled lake, 
Whose bosom’s deep and darkling, 
Though passion’s gale its surface break 
The ruffled waves, its rudeness wake, 
With sun beams still are sparkling. 
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TO LAURA. 


Lo! where the bee from yonder rose, 
Fil’d with sweet plunder flies ; 

Yet still the flower as warmly glows, 
As rich its odours rise. 

So, dearest, by my ardent kiss, 
Thy charms unchang’d we see ; 

Then frown not, since my honied bliss, 
Has nothing stole from thee. 
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TO FRIENDSHIP. 


Hail sacred Friendship ! Heaven’s best gift, 


Be present, and my soul uplift 
To taste thy sweetest charm ; 

In thee alone conjoin’d, we find 

A blessing, constant, pure and Kind, 
Adversity to calm. 

When pain or sorrow man annoys, 

Thy soothing power each pang destroys, 
And lends a present aid ; 

And should unhappiness arise, 

Thou, like the sun that gilds our skies, 
Dispell’st each baneful shade. 

Time, that all mortal things disarms, 

Adds only lustre to thy charms 
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And gives asweeter zest; 
The same thou art thro’ change of time, 
Thro’ Gréeniand’s zone and Afric’s clime, 
Alikethou stand’st confest. ' 
Then sacred friendship e’er impart 
Thy. social blessings to my heart 
* ‘Pill life’s short scene be past ; 
And may I witb bless’d souls above, 
Taste heavenly comfort, heavenly love, 
And friendship that will ever last. 
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SONG. 


| Let fame sound the trumpet and cry to the war 
Let glory re-echo the strain ; 
| The tull tide of honor may flow from the scar, 
| And heroes may smile in their pain, 
The treasures of autumn let Bacchus display, 
te And stagger about with his bowl ; 
On sekence tet Sol beam the lustre of day, 
And wisdoin give light to the soul. 
Let India Unfold her rich gems to the views 
| Each virtué, each joy to improve ; 
Ohg give me the friend that I know to be true 
* And the fair that I tenderly love. 
What’s glory but pride—a vain bubble is fame, 
And naught is the pleasure of wine : 
What’s viches but trouble, and titles, a name 
But friendship and love are divine. * 
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“* Harde is his herte that loveth nought.” 
CHAUCER. 

As slow the waning year retires, 

The wild wood warblers lose their fires. 
Long shall they rest on lonely wing, 
Far from their mates, till jocund spring, 
Again the month of love has brought ; 

But man kind nature grants to prove, 

Through every month the pow’r of love ; 
Hard is bis heart that loveth nought. 

And I, who once in frolic mood, 

With wild and witless hardihood; 

Julia unknown, would mock the woe, 
Which only faithful lovers know; 
When first I saw her face, [ thought. 

|; If aught on earth so angel bright, 

| Can charm the soul to soft delight, 

Hard is his heart that loveth nought. 

Torn from thy circling arms afar, 

To live beneath an eastern star, 

As sad my ling’ring eyes I turn, 
To see thee my departure mourn, 

“ Too dear thy love can ne’er be bought, 
Sweet soul’’—I sigh; ‘* thowne’er shal’t rue ; 
I deem the heart that loves untrue, 

More hard than his that-loveth nought.” 
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